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Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  Bey.  J.  C.  Mantripp. 

IN  her  Recollections  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  records  “ the 
news  of  the  murder  of  Lincoln,  coming  suddenly  into  a 
quiet  garden  in  a suburb  of  Birmingham,  and  an  inefface- 
able memory  of  the  pale  faces  and  horror-stricken  looks  of 
those  discussing  it.”  The  same  news  was  thrilling  a multi- 
tude of  hearts.  The  middle-aged  soldier  of  the  Northern 
army,  a veteran  who  had  served  five  years  in  the  war,  met  in 
hospital  by  Walt  Whitman,  put  into  words  what  was  soon  to 
be  the  verdict  of  the  world.  “We  have  lost  the  best,  the 
fairest,  the  truest  man  in  America.  Take  him  altogether,  he 
was  the  best  man  the  country  ever  produced.”*  When  the 
news  of  his  murder  was  received  by  Sherman’s  victorious 
army  their  strange,  penetrating,  often  spontaneous  army 
slogans  were  hushed  for  a week.  “ A hush  and  silence  per- 
vaded all.”  This  man,  only  a few  years  previously  a pro- 
vincial lawyer,  had  emerged  where  character  is  put  to  the 
test,  and  in  the  crowded  years  of  civil  conflict  he  had  proved 
himself  worthy  of  a place  amongst  the  immortals.  He  had 
grown  to  moral  dignity  from  somewhat  dingy  surroundings, 
but  he  did  grow,  and  at  his  death  was  one  of  the  greatest 
humans  and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  the  world  has 
known.  He  piloted  a divided  nation  through  a stormy  period 
of  its  history  and  died  with  the  triumph  of  his  statesmanship 
in  sight.  He  had  lived  down  scorn,  ridicule,  obloquy,  rage, 
until  his  simplicity  of  purpose  and  sincere  procedure  won  the 

* Walt  Whitman  : Specimen  Days  in  America  (The  Scott  Library), 
p.  115. 
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respect  of  those  whom  circumstance  had  ranged  against  him. 
Through  all  the  years  of  testing  his  heart  was  as  the  heart  of 
a little  child,  sensitive  yet  guileless. 

More  than  half  a century  has  passed  since  Lincoln  fell  a 
victim  to  the  assassin’s  bullet.  Yet  affection  and  reverence 
for  him,  among  his  own  countrymen,  are  more  to-day  than 
ever.  Ha  is  regarded  as  the  preserver  of  the  Commonwealth. 
An  affection  that  is  seldom  the  reward  of  statesmen  gathers 
about  his  memory.  Even  those  whose  fathers  fought  against 
him  have  grown  to  love  him.  Dr.  Fort  Newton  dedicates  his 
essay,  “ To  my  father,  who  fought  Abraham  Lincoln,  this 
essay  is  inscribed  by  one  who  reveres  the  memory  of  both.” 
He  is  by  no  means  alone  in  this  attitude.  The  manner  of 
Lincoln’s  death  was  tragic,  and  it  gives  some  measure  of  the 
greatness  of  the  man  that  the  manner  of  his  death  or  the 
horror  of  it  are  barely  remembered  in  comparison  with  the 
sincerity  and  purposefulness  of  his  life.  He  was  more  than 
statesman  or  President — he  was  a man. 

During  his  life  Abraham  Lincoln  played  many  parts.  He 
was  in  turn  bargeman,  rail-splitter,  soldier,  store-keeper, 
farm-worker,  postmaster,  surveyor,  lawyer  and  legislator.  He 
was  born  in  1809  in  a log  cabin  in  the  backwoods  of  Kentucky. 
There  was  little  belonging  to  his  early  life  that  he  cared  to 
remember  in  after  days.  The  constant  fight  against  sordid 
difficulties  did  not  strangle  his  innate  buoyancy,  but  he 
cherished  no  romantic  longings  for  the  vanished  joys  of 
youth.  He  was  never  ashamed  of  his  humble  origin.  When 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  he  was  asked  for  materials  for 
an  account  of  his  early  life. 

“ Why,”  he  said,  “it  is  a great  folly  to  attempt  to  make 
anything  out  of  me  or  my  early  life.  It  can  all  be  condensed 
into  a single  sentence ; and  that  sentence  you  will  find  in 
Grey’s  Elegy : — 

‘ The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  ’ 

That’s  my  life,  and  that’s  all  you  or  anyone  else  can  make  out 
of  it.”  * In  this  he  displays  a great  man’s  modesty.  Those 

* Lord  Charnwood  : Abraham  Lincoln  (Makers  of  the  19th  Century), 

p.  2. 
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who  have  followed  him  have  made  a great  meaning  out  of  his 
career.  There  is  inspiration  of  a higher  character  in  the  study 
of  his  life  than  that  which  comes  from  the  study  of  the  career 
of  crowned  kings.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  eight  years 
old.  “I  owe  everything  that  I am  to  her,”  he  said.  His 
school  days  did  not  extend  to  twelve  months  but  he  was 
always  a student.  During  his  boyhood  he  made  two  voyages 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  on  a flat-bottomed  boat. 
On  the  second  voyage  he  came  into  contact  with  slavery  in  a 
way  that  made  a lasting  impression  upon  him.  He  saw 
negroes  “ chained,  maltreated,  whipped  and  scourged.”  He 
saw  a fine  mulatto  girl  “ pinched  and  prodded  and  trotted  up 
and  down  the  room  like  a horse  to  show  how  she  moved,  that 
i bidders  might  satisfy  themselves,’  as  the  auctioneer  said,  of 
the  soundness  of  the  article  to  be  sold.”  He  said  little,  but 
his  heart  bled.  He  never  forgot  it.  Removing  to  New  Salem 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  he  presently  became  a candidate  for 
the  legislature.  The  record  of  one  of  his  speeches  is  inter- 
esting, if  only  for  comparison  with  his  later  speeches,  which 
are  models  of  clear,  elevated,  forceful  oratory.  He  said  : — 

“ Fellow  citizens,  I presume  you  all  know  who  I am.  I am 
humble  Abraham  Lincoln.  I have  been  solicited  by  my 
friends  to  become  a candidate  for  the  Legislature.  My 
politics  are  short  and  sweet  like  the  old  woman’s  dance.  I 
am  in  favour  of  a national  bank.  I am  in  favour  of  the 
internal  improvement  system  and  a high  protective  tariff. 
These  are  my  sentiments  and  political  principles.  If  elected 
I shall  be  thankful;  if  not,  it  will  be  all  the  same.” 

He  was  not  elected,  but  he  gained  nearly  all  the  votes  of  his 
own  neighbourhood. 

Lincoln  was  now  hankering  after  the  position  of  a lawyer, 
which  in  the  States  embraced  the  work  of  an  advocate  as  well 
as  that  of  an  attorney.  His  duties  at  the  store  where  he  was 
assistant  left  ample  time  for  study  and  of  this  he  made  full 
use.  The  store  languished.  After  changing  hands  more 
than  once,  its  latest  owner  absconded,  his  partner  died,  and 
Lincoln  was  left  to  meet  the  accumulated  debts.  It  took  him 
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fifteen  years  of  hard  work  to  do  this,  but  he  paid  them  all. 
After  the  store  collapsed,  Lincoln  lived  by  doing  odd  jobs. 
Then  he  was  employed  by  the  county  surveyor  as  his  assistant. 
Afterwards  he  obtained  the  local  Postmastership.  In  this 
position,  the  only  Government  post  he  held  except  the  Presi- 
dency, his  duties  were  not  irksome.  The  mails  were  irregular 
and  few ; he  “ carried  the  office  around  in  his  hat.”  It  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  his  administration  gave  general  satis- 
faction. Financial  difficulties  dogged  him  through  these 
years.  At  one  time  his  horse  and  surveying  instruments 
were  distrained  upon,  but  his  friends  came  to  his  help.  Pro- 
bably Lincoln  was  not  troubled  greatly  by  these  matters. 
He  had  no  wish  to  be  rich.  Wealth  was  regarded  by  him  as 
“ a superfluity  of  the  things  one  does  not  want.”  At  length 
he  gained  his  licence  to  practise  as  a lawyer.  Soon  after  he 
removed  to  Springfield,  the  county  capital,  where  an  old 
friend  took  him  into  partnership.  He  stood  again  for  the 
legislature  and  this  time  he  was  successful.  For  eight  years 
he  kept  his  seat.  Legal  and  political  business  claimed  him, 
but  he  found  time  for  some  love  entanglements  in  which 
tragedy  and  comedy  mingled,  and  at  length,  in  1842,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Todd.  It  was  by  no  means  a romantic 
marriage.  Like  John  Wesley,  Lincoln  was  altogether  helpless 
in  dealing  with  women.  It  has  been  suggested  that  his 
marriage  was  as  much  a tragedy  as  was  Wesley’s.  There 
is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  this  was  not  so.  With  an 
intense  craving  for  masculine  society,  with  a passionate  love 
of  telling  little  tales  and  the  opportunities  for  indulging  this 
habit  that  his  legal  work  on  circuit  gave,  and  especially  with 
his  ambitions,  that  were  none  the  less  real  although  he  was 
always  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  a cause,  it  is  not  in- 
credible that  his  home  life  was  not  an  idyll  of  sentimental 
domesticity.  But  Mrs.  Lincoln  proved  herself  a good  wife. 
She  faced  the  problem  of  poverty  bravely  and  successfully. 
She  believed  in  Lincoln’s  powers  and  was  ambitious  for  him. 
Their  common  love  for  their  children  made  a career  of  home 
happiness,  to  which  Lincoln  had  been  a stranger  hitherto, 
possible.  This  lasted  to  the  end  without  serious  disturb- 
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ance.  When  in  June,  1860,  the  news  came  through  from 
Chicago  to  a newspaper  office  in  Springfield  where  Lincoln 
was  waiting  : “ * The  Convention  has  made  a nomination,  and 
Seward  is — the  second  man  on  the  list,’  Lincoln  cut  short 
his  friends’  congratulations  and  pocketed  the  telegram,  say- 
ing, ‘ There  is  a little  woman  on  Eighth  Street  who  would 
like  to  hear  about  this.’  ” * This  incident  speaks  volumes  in 
contradiction  to  those  who  rake  up  rumours  of  his  unhappy 
home  life. 

Lincoln  was  anxious  now  to  enter  Congress — the  legisla- 
tive body  for  the  whole  State.  After  a disappointment  in 
1843  he  gained  this  position  in  1847.  It  was  held  only  for 
two  years,  but  he  was  able  to  show  his  strong  feeling  against 
slavery.  He  introduced  a bill  for  the  “ gradual  and  compen- 
sated extinction  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,”  the 
District  in  which  Washington  stands.  This  did  not  pass.  It 
showed,  however,  his  willingness  to  stand  for  principle  even 
when  he  stood  alone.  Evidence  of  his  growing  reputation  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  on  his  retirement  from  Congress  be 
was  offered  the  Governorship  of  Oregon  Territory.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  opposed  his  severance  from  politics.  In  this  she 
acted  wisely.  If  the  offer  had  been  accepted  Lincoln  would 
have  been  out  of  the  way  when  the  opportunity  of  his  life 
came.  He  returned  to  his  practice  as  a lawyer.  He  found 
much  time  for  social  intercourse.  He  had  a fund  of  interest- 
ing, if  not  always  choice,  stories.  With  these  he  would 
entertain  himself  and  others  far  into  the  night.  His  reading 
was  select  but  not  extensive..  The  Bible,  Shakespeare  and,  to 
a smaller  extent,  Burns,  he  read  again  and  again.  He  made 
some  essays  in  poetry  which  while  not  great  as  poetry  reveal 
the  poetical  temperament  of  the  man,  a man  of  moods  who 
“ would  often  sit  for  hours  dead  to  the  world  and  buried  in 
thought.”  At  this  time  also,  although  forty  years  of  age,  he 
mastered  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid.  His  law  practice  was 
considerable  and  gave  him  opportunities  for  revealing  his 
peculiar  gifts. 

* Judge  Parry  : Cornhill,  June,  1917,  p.  641. 
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“ Lincoln’s  practice  went  to  the  very  limit  of  what  is  per- 
missible in  refusing  legal  aid  to  a case  he  disapproved. 
Coming  into  the  court  he  discovered  suddenly  some  fact 
about  his  case  which  was  new  to  him,  but  which  would  pro- 
bably not  have  justified  an  English  barrister  in  throwing  up 
his  brief.  The  case  was  called;  he  was  absent;  the  judge 
sent  to  the  hotel  and  got  back  a message : ‘ Tell  the  judge 
I’m  washing  my  hands.’  ”* 

He  was  useless  in  a case  that  had  lost  his  sympathy,  but  in 
difficult  cases  which  he  thought  worth  his  advocacy  he  was  at 
his  best.  His  powers  of  invective  were  terrific. 

“ An  advocate  glanced  at  Lincoln’s  notes  for  his  speech, 
which  he  was  preparing  against  a very  heartless  swindler, 
and  saw  that  they  concluded  with  the  ominous  words,  * Skin 
Defendant.’  The  vitriolic  outburst  which  occurred  at  the 
point  indicated  seems  to  have  been  long  remembered  by  the 
Illinois  bar.”  f 

Lincoln  loved  his  legal  work.  His  love  for  truth  was  never 
tarnished  by  the  sordidness  so  often  associated  with  legal 
casuistry.  He  was  more  concerned  for  honesty  than  to  show 
off  his  ability.  One  client  he  advises  : — 


“ I can  win  your  case  ; I can  get  you  600  dollars.  I can 
also  make  an  honest  family  miserable.  But  I shall  not  take 
your  case  and  I shall  not  take  your  fee.  One  piece  of  advice 
I will  give  you  gratis  : Go  home  and  think  seriously  whether 
you  cannot  make  600  dollars  in  some  honest  way.”t 

He  once  advised  a young  aspirant  to  the  legal  profession,  who 
had  doubts  whether  he  could  retain  honesty  if  he  was  to 
succeed  in  it,  to  keep  out  of  it  if  he  had  doubts  on  that  score. 
On  the  eve  of  leaving  Springfield  to  assume  his  duties  as 
President  he  lingered  in  conversation  with  “ Billy”  Herndon 
in  the  dingy  back  office  where  he  had  composed  his  speeches 
while  watching  the  flies  on  the  ceiling.  After  their  business 
had  been  settled, 


$ Ibid.,  p.  105. 
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“ He  threw  himself  on  to  the  old  horsehair  sofa  and,  gazing 
up  at  the  ceiling  in  his  favourite  attitude  when  he  was  think- 
ing out  a law  case,  said  with  a sigh,  * Billy,  how  long  have 
we  been  together  ? * 

‘ Over  sixteen  years,’  said  his  friend. 

* We’ve  never  had  a cross  word  during  all  that  time,  have 
we  ? ’ 

* No,  indeed  we  have  not.’ 

He  lay  in  thought  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  rose  and 
gathered  up  a bundle  of  papers  and  books.  As  he  said  good- 
bye to  ‘Billy,’  his  eye  caught  the  old  signboard  which  hung 
on  its  rusty  hinges  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway.  * I want  that 
to  remain,’  he  said  in  a low  voice.  ‘ Let  it  hang  there  un- 
disturbed. Give  our  clients  to  understand  that  the  election 
of  a President  makes  no  change  in  the  firm  of  Lincoln  and 
Herndon.  If  I live  I’m  coming  back  sometime,  and  then 
we’ll  go  right  on  practising  law  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
happened.’  ” * 

But  something  did  happen — what  it  was  belongs  to  history. 

Daring  the  time  of  Lincoln’s  retirement  from  the  legisla- 
ture events  were  moving  rapidly  towards  civil  war.  It  was 
not  foreseen  by  many  that  war  would  ensue.  Indeed  the 
acts  that  led  that  way  were  regarded  as  acts  of  conciliation. 
Notwithstanding,  the  movement  was  towards  war  and  Lincoln 
was  one  of  the  few  who  could  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  In 
1854  Stephen  Douglas,  the  Democratic  leader  in  Illinois,  had 
carried  a bill  which  enabled  the  Kansas  State  to  decide 
whether  they  would  permit  slavery  at  any  time — thus  virtu- 
ally repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise,  by  which  slavery 
had  been  restricted  to  States  south  of  a certain  latitude. 
Then  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  in  dealing  with  the  Dred 
Scott  case — the  case  of  a slave  who  had  been  taken  to  a free 
State  and,  on  these  grounds,  sued  for  his  freedom — had  ruled 
that  the  negro  was  not  a man  under  the  Constitution,  and 
thus  had  no  rights.  Soon  after  an  attempt  was  made  to  im- 
pose slavery  upon  Kansas  against  the  will  of  the  majority — 
the  attempt  that  evoked  John  Brown’s  unlawful,  yet  glorious 
<deed.  The  hour  had  come  for  the  man  to  emerge.  He  was 
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ready.  Yet  he  was  perplexed  and  somewhat  diffident.  He 
had  not  approved  John  Brown’s  action.  Slavery,  he  thought, 
could  be  abolished  by  consent.  He  had  seasons  of  depression. 
He  writes  to  a friend  : — 

“ I now  do  no  more  than  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery. 
I am  not  a Know-Nothing  [a  party  so  called  because  they 
professed  to  have  no  opinions  concerning  slavery,  and  who 
detested  foreign  emigrants] , that  is  certain.  How  could  I 
be?  How  can  any  one  who  abhors  the  oppression  of  negroes 
be  in  favour  of  degrading  classes  of  white  people?  Our  pro* 
gress  in  degeneracy  appears  to  me  pretty  rapid.  As  a nation 
we  began  by  declaring  that  ‘ all  men  are  created  equal.’  We 
now  practically  read  it,  * all  men  are  created  equal,  except 
negroes.’  When  the  Know-Nothings  get  control,  it  will  read, 

* all  men  are  created  equal,  except  negroes  and  foreigners  and 
Catholics.’  When  it  comes  to  this,  I shall  prefer  emigrating 
to  some  country  where  they  make  no  pretence  of  loving 
liberty — to  Russia,  for  instance,  where  despotism  can  be 
taken  pure,  and  without  the  base  alloy  of  hypocrisy.”  * 

His  work  was  destined  to  be  done  nearer  home  than  Russia. 

Until  it  became  evident  in  1860  that  he  would  be  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  much  of  his  political 
work  was  done  in  the  background.  His  interest  in  politics 
revived  with  the  attempts  to  enlarge  the  area  of  slavery.  He 
was  willing  to  be  effaced  if  only  he  could  combat  successfully 
this  new  invasion  and  threatened  defeat  of  liberty.  Some  of 
his  best  and  most  effective  speeches  belong  to  this  period. 
In  1858  his  contest  with  Stephen  Douglas  for  a place  in  the 
Senate  turned  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to  him. 
Douglas  was  not  surprised  that  Lincoln  was  elected  President. 
He  held  his  hat  when  the  oath  was  taken,  and  he  had  proved 
the  quality  of  the  man.  The  scene  at  one  of  the  debates 
with  Douglas  has  been  described  by  one  who  was  present. 

“It  was  a warmish  day,  and  Lincoln  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  Although  awkward,  he  was  not  in  the  least  embar- 
rassed. He  began  in  a slow  and  hesitating  manner,  but  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  mastered  his  subject,  and  that  he 
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knew  he  was  right Gradually  he  wanned  up  with 

his  subject,  his  angularity  disappeared,  and  he  passed  into 
that  attitude  of  unconscious  majesty  so  conspicuous  in  Saint- 
Gauden’s  statue  at  the  entrance  of  Lincoln  Park  in  Chicago. 
His  listeners  felt  that  he  believed  every  word  he  said,  and 
that,  like  Luther,  he  would  go  to  the  stake  rather  than  abate 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  it.  In  such  moments  he  was  the  type  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  prophet.”* 

His  ability  was  evident.  He  mastered  Douglas  in  debate,  but 
he  lost  the  election,  and  did  not  gain  the  recognition  of  his 
party  leaders  as  one  of  themselves.  But  events  were  march- 
ing towards  the  emergence  of  Lincoln  as  the  man  for  the 
times.  In  February,  1860,  he  gave  an  address  in  New  York. 
It  was  a critical  venture  for  him  and  he  knew  it.  For  the 
first  time  he  was  painfully  conscious  of  his  ill-fitting  clothes. 
Yet,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Choate, 

<f  when  he  spoke  he  was  transformed;  his  eye  kindled;  his 
voice  rang;  his  face  shone  and  seemed  to  light  up  the  whole 
assembly.  For  an  hour  and  a half  he  held  his  audience  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.  His  style  of  speech  and  manner  of 
delivery  were  severely  simple.  What  Lowell  called  ‘ the 
grand  simplicities  of  the  Bible,’  with  which  he  was  so  familiar, 
were  reflected  in  his  discourse  ....  It  was  marvellous  to 
see  how  this  untutored  man,  by  mere  self  discipline  and  the 
chastening  of  his  own  spirit,  had  outgrown  ail  meretricious 
arts,  and  found  his  way  to  the  grandeur  and  strength  of 
absolute  simplicity.”  f 

The  trend  of  the  speech  is  that  slavery  is  wrong  and  that 
there  is  no  common  ground  to  go  upon  with  those  who  say  it 
is  right.  Simple  it  seems — yet  it  is  fundamental,  elemental. 
A movement  was  on  foot  already  to  secure  Lincoln’s  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency.  The  Democrats  were  divided  and 
the  Republican  prospects  were  clearing.  When  the  subject 
was  mentioned  to  Lincoln  he  said,  “ I do  not  think  myself 
fit  for  the  Presidency”;  and  probably  this  opinion  was 
sincere.  He  was  ambitious,  yet  subject  to  fits  of  depression. 

* Fort  Newton  : Abraham  Lincoln , pp.  25-6. 
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His  opinion  represented  a passing  mood  ; certainly  his  ambi- 
tion was  more  healthy.  That  the  judgment  of  his  friends 
was  not  misplaced  subsequent  events  proved.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  neither  as  a man  nor  as  a statesman  was 
he  impeccant.  But  viewing  his  character  as  a whole  there  is 
a largeness  of  vision  combined  with  practical  common-sense 
that  marked  few  men  in  so  well-balanced  a degree.  “The 
sweetest,  wisest  soul  of  all  my  days  and  lands,”  is  Walt 
Whitman’s  judgment.*  At  a meeting  preparatory  to  the 
Chicago  Convention  two  pioneers  marched,  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  long  fence  rails  labelled,  “ Two  rails  from  a lot 
made  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  Hanks  in  the  Sangamon 
Bottom  in  the  year  1820.”  Lincoln  was  called  for  a speech. 

“ Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “ I suppose  you  want  to  know 
something  about  those  things.  Well,  the  truth  is,  John 
Hanks  and  I did  make  rails  in  the  Sangamon  Bottom.  I 
don’t  know  whether  we  made  those  rails  or  not  ; fact  is,  I 
don’t  think  they  are  a credit  to  the  makers.  But  I do  know 
this  : I made  rails  then,  and  I think  I could  make  better  ones 
than  those  now.” 

When  he  was  chosen  at  Chicago  someone  said  : “ Well,  we 
might  have  chosen  a handsomer  article,  but  I doubt  whether 
a better.”  Lincoln  took  no  part  in  the  contest.  He  was 
elected  by  a minority  vote,  but  the  Northern  States  were 
solid  for  him.  The  Southern  States  received  the  news  of  his 
election  with  scornful  hilarity. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enter  into  any  detail  concern- 
ing the  events  that  led  to  the  Civil  War.  American  politics 
are  exceedingly  puzzling  to  outsiders.  It  was  not  merely  the 
question  of  slavery  ; it  was  also  the  question  of  the  right  of 
secession  that  had  to  be  faced.  Lincoln  stood  firm  on  the 
question  of  slavery  regarded  from  the  moral  standpoint.  But 
in  politics  he  was  an  opportunist.  He  was  this  in  a good 
sense,  but  no  other  word  will  describe  him.  His  leadership 
was  of  that  quality  with  patience  to  persuade,  and  not  only 
with  energy  to  crush,  into  obedience.  On  his  visit  to  New 
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Orleans  the  iron  had  entered  into  his  soul  and  he  never  went 
back  from  his  conviction  that  slavery  was  a crime.  “If 
slavery  is  not  wrong,  then  nothing  is  wrong,”  he  said  on  one 
occasion.  And  on  another,  “ Slavery  is  violation  of  eternal 
right.  We  have  temporised  with  it  from  the  necessities  of 
our  condition  ; but  as  sure  as  God  reigns  and  school  children 
read,  that  black  foul  lie  can  never  be  consecrated  into  God’s 
hallowed  truth.”  But  his  purpose  was  to  save  the  Union, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  he  was  willing  to  compromise.  He 
said  to  the  Southern  States  when  they  claimed  the  right  to 
secede : “ We  won’t  break  up  the  Union,  and  you  shan’t.” 
As  President  he  defined  his  position  in  these  words:  “If  I 
could  save  the  Union  by  emancipating  all  the  slaves  I would 
do  so ; if  I could  save  it  by  emancipating  none  of  them  I 
would  do  it;  if  I could  save  it  by  emancipating  some  and  not 
others,  I would  do  that  now.”  It  must  be  remembered  always 
that  policy  guided  him.  He  regarded  himself  as  President  of 
the  whole  country.  Eventually  policy  demanded  that  the 
bold  declaration  of  freedom  should  be  made. 

“ On  September  the  22nd,  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln  set  his 
hand  to  a Proclamation  of  which  the  principal  words  were 
these : ‘ That,  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or 
designated  part  of  a State,  the  people  of  which  shall  then  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thence- 
forward and  for  ever  free.’  ” 

It  might  still  be  hard  to  win  victories  on  the  field  of  battle, 
but  this  act  made  the  position  of  the  South  impossible  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civilised  world,  and  it  roused  and  united  the  North 
to  such  an  extent  that  only  one  end  to  the  war  was  possible. 
Into  the  intricacies  of  the  war  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 
Details  of  fighting  soon  lose  their  glamour,  and  what  glory 
can  be  gleaned  from  battle-fields  so  remote  from  us  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  seeking.  Lincoln  did  not  love  fighting 
for  fighting’s  sake.  He  once,  when  a boy,  shot  a turkey  and 
never  used  a gun  after.  Yet  he  had  no  doubts  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  force  in  order  to  save  the  Union.  After  the 
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ballot  there  was  the  bullet  in  reserve.  But  he  said  : “ There 
will  be  no  bloodshed  unless  it  is  forced  upon  the  Government. 
The  Government  will  not  use  force  unless  force  is  used 
against  it.”  The  South  started  a long  tragic  struggle. 
Lincoln’s  first  term  as  President  expired  before  the  end  was 
in  sight.  As  in  our  own  war,  resort  to  conscription  became 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  it  on  successfully.  Notwithstand- 
ing opposition  he  won  his  second  election  in  1864.  In  accept- 
ing nomination  he  disowned  any  sense  of  fitness  for  the  post, 
but  said  he  was  reminded  of  an  old  Dutch  farmer  who 
remarked  to  a companion  that  it  was  not  best  to  swap  horses 
when  crossing  a stream.  He  was  not  destined  to  play  any 
great  part  in  reconstructing  the  South  after  its  disaster.  On 
Good  Friday,  1885,  he  was  shot  while  attending  a theatre. 
On  the  next  day,  in  the  morning,  he  died.  Stanton,  who 
once  had  treated  him  shabbily,  and  was  one  of  many  whom 
he  grappled  to  himself  with  hoops  of  steel  by  his  generous 
appreciation  and  trust — he  had  made  him  his  Secretary  of 
War — Stanton,  watching  him  closely,  told  what  had  hap- 
pened : “ Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages.”  “ A look  of  unspeak- 
able peace  came  over  his  worn  features,”'  was  the  testimony 
of  his  secretary.  The  weariness  of  that  rugged,  dark  brown 
face,  with  the  deep  cut  lines  and  eyes  looking  out  upon  life 
with  a deep  latent  sadness,  had  vanished  at  last.  The 
Sunday  before  his  death  he  had  been  reading  his  much-loved 
Shakespeare  to  a circle  of  friends.  It  was  recalled  that  he 
had  read  these  lines  twice. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 

After  life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well  ; 

Treason  has  done  his  worst,  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 

Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further. 


His  death  was  a great  loss.  Yet  he  had  done  a great  'day.’s 
work ; probably  he  had  done  that  part  of  the  task  that  best 
fitted  his  genius  and  capacities. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  of  that  type  of  man  whose  character  is 
revealed  in  events.  He  regarded  himself  as  the  instrument  of 
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a great  cause.  ‘‘I  claim  not,”  he  said,  “ to  have  controlled 
events,  but  confess  that  events  have  controlled  me.”  With 
so  clear  a conception  of  his  work,  he  could  be  patient,  some- 
times to  the  point  of  irritating  those  who  thought  that  to 
hurry  things  was  to  get  them  done.  He  endeavoured  to 
hearten  those  who  had  the  burden  of  difficult  tasks  ; he  was 
always  willing  to  take  blame.  Nothing  moved  him  when  the 
course  was  clear  to  himself ; nothing  prevented  him  from 
showing  a change  of  front  when  the  cause  would  profit  by  it. 
“ Why,  Mr.  President,”  said  someone  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  “you  have  changed  your  mind.”  “ Yes,  I have,” 
said  he,  “ and  I don’t  think  much  of  a man  who  isn’t  wiser 
to-day  than  he  was  yesterday.” 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  not  prepossessing.  Tall 
(he  was  six  feet  four  inches  in  height),  gaunt,  with  awkward 
gait  and,  when  he  was  thrust  into  prominence,  exceedingly 
conscious  of  his  lack  of  polish,  be  was  by  no  means  the  model 
of  a popular  or  powerful  statesman.  In  the  many  schools  in 
which  he  had  been  trained  be  had  acquired  a certain  shrewd- 
ness. It  was  difficult  to  overreach  him ; he  was  able  to  meet 
most  people  on  their  own  ground  and  carry  his  own  opinions. 
Nor  was  he  squeamish  as  to  means.  Honest  he  was,  even  to 
the  detriment  of  his  own  interests,  but  cast  into  the  sea  of 
politics  he  did  not  always  choose  to  fight  against  the  tide  when 
the  methods  he  came  up  against  involved  no  surrender  of 
principle.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  an  opportun- 
ist. He  recognised  a casuistry  apart  from  the  use  of  which 
idealism  could  be  no  more  than  an  empty  dream.  The  sacred 
rights  of  the  people  was  no  empty  phrase  for  him.  On 
democracy  he  once  expressed  himself  in  words  that  would  not 
be  acceptable  to  many  who  call  themselves  democrats.  “ As 
I would  not  be  a slave,  so  I would  not  be  a master.  This  ex- 
presses my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this, 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  not  democracy.”  Great 
responsibility  was  accompanied  by  corresponding  growth 
in  mental  and  moral  stature.  Under  a strain  such  as 
seldom  has  been  the  lot  of  a man  to  endure,  his  honesty, 
courage  and  kindness  expanded.  Intellectually  also  he 
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grew.  Motley,  the  historian,  says,  “ His  mental  abilities 
were  large,  and  they  became  the  more  robust  as  the  more 
weight  was  imposed  upon  them.”  During  the  war  he  had 
tremendous  situations  to  deal  with.  Yet  in  times  of  crisis  he 
would  meet  his  Cabinet  and  begin  a serious  discussion  by 
telling  one  of  his  little  tales — always  brimfull  of  humour,  if 
not  always  refined ; although  it  should  be  said  that  there  was 
nothing  smutty  either  in  the  mind  or  the  heart  of  the  man. 
It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  was  more  worried  about 
filling  a small  office  than  about  appointments  of  greater  im- 
portance. He  gained  the  personal  love  of  people  by  his 
personal  interest  in  their  welfare.  When  the  war  was  going 
badly  and  criticism  was  outrageous,  he  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial  and  imprisonment  a politician  who  sought  notoriety 
(although  he  conveniently  let  him  escape  to  Canada  and  left 
him  unnoticed  on  his  return).  Challenged  in  respect  to  this 
arrest  he  replied,  “Must  I shoot  a simple-minded  soldier-boy 
who  deserts,  while  I must  not  touch  a hair  of  a wily  agitator 
who  induces  him  to  desert?”  Casuists  may  find  a fallacy 
here,  but  in  the  circumstances  they  would  gain  no  reward  for 
their  pains.  The  death  sentence  was  not  wrung  easily  from 
him.  “ Well,  I don’t  see  that  it  will  do  him  any  good  to  be 
shot,”  was  his  commonsense  remark  when  circumstances  in 
excuse  of  neglected  duty  were  brought  to  his  notice.  There 
is  a story  that  illustrates  his  way  of  gaining  the  confidence 
and  love  of  the  common  soldier. 

“ William  Scott,  a lad  from  a farm  in  Vermont,  after  a 
tremendous  march  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  volunteered 
to  do  double  guard  duty  to  spare  a sick  comrade,  slept  at  his 
post,  was  caught,  and  was  under  sentence  of  death,  when  the 
President  came  to  the  army  and  heard  of  him.  The  President 
visited  him,  chatted  about  his  home,  looked  at  his  mother’s 
photograph,  and  so  forth.  Then  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  boy’s 
shoulders  and  said  with  a trembling  voice  : ‘ My  boy,  you  are 
not  going  to  be  shot.  I believe  you  when  you  tell  me  that 
you  could  not  keep  awake.  I am  going  to  trust  you  and  send 
you  back  to  the  regiment.  But  1 have  been  put  to  a great 
deal  of  trouble  on  your  account  . . . Now  what  I want  to 
know  is,  how  are  you  going  to  pay  my  bill  ? ’ Scott  told 
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afterwards  how  difficult  it  was  to  think,  when  his  fixed  ex- 
pectation of  death  was  suddenly  changed  ; but  how  he  man- 
aged to  master  himself,  thank  Mr.  Lincoln  and  reckon  up 
how,  with  his  pay  and  by  what  his  parents  could  raise  by 
mortgage  on  their  farm  and  some  help  from  his  comrades,  he 
might  pay  the  bill  if  it  were  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred 
dollars.  ‘ But  it  is  a great  deal  more  than  that,’  said  the 
President.  ‘ My  bill  is  a very  large  one.  Your  friends  can- 
not pay  it,  nor  your  bounty,  nor  the  farm,  nor  all  your  com- 
rades. There  is  only  one  man  in  the  world  who  can  pay  it 
and  his  name  is  William  Scott.  If  from  this  day  William 
Scott  does  his  duty,  so  that,  when  he  comes  to  die,  he  can 
look  me  in  the  face  as  he  does  now  and  say,  ‘ I have  kept  my 
promise  and  I have  done  my  duty  as  a soldier,’  then  my  debt 
will  be  paid.  ‘ Will  you  make  the  promise  and  try  to  keep 
it  ? ’ And  William  Scott  did  promise ; and  not  very  long 
after,  he  was  desperately  wounded,  and  he  died,  but  not  before 
he  could  send  a message  to  the  President  that  he  had  tried  to 
be  a good  soldier,  and  would  have  paid  his  debt  in  full  if  he 
had  lived,  and  that  he  died  thinking  of  Lincoln’s  kind  face 
and  thanking  him  for  the  chance  he  gave  him  to  fall  like  a 
soldier  in  battle.”  * 

A man  of  whom  such  stories  can  be  told  is  among  the  im- 
mortals. His  speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  a classic  that  cannot  perish,  reveals 
how  large,  deep  and  reverent  was  his  feeling  for  humanity, 
even  when  humanity  was  represented  by  the  common  soldier. 
He  said  a few  impromptu  words  after  the  provided  oratory 
was  over. 

“ Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now 
we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a portion  of  that  field  as  a final  rest- 
ing place  for  those  who  have  given  their  lives  that  a nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this.  But,  in  a larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  can- 
not consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave 
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men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated 
it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  tasks  remain* 
ing  before  us— that  from  these  honoured  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

Lincoln’s  religion  was  a puzzle  to  some  of  his  contempor- 
aries. But  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  he  was  a great 
Christian.  Some  said  that  he  had  no  religion ; some  that 
he  was  a Christian  and  did  not  know  it.  But  he  was  a 
Christian  in  the  deepest,  most  spiritual  sense  and  he  did  know 
it.  His  study  of  the  Bible  was  intimate  and  continuous. 
The  year  before  he  died  he  said  : “ I am  profitably  engaged  in 
reading  the  Bible.  Take  all  of  this  book  upon  reason  that 
you  can  and  the  balance  upon  faith  and  you  will  live  and 
die  a better  man.”  If  he  said  in  times  of  stress  that  he  was 
no  Christian,  it  was  when  he  was  faced  with  the  fact  that 
slavery  was  supported  as  a Divine  institution  by  the  Chris- 
tian Churches  of  the  South.  The  opposition  of  Christian 
ministers  in  his  first  Presidential  campaign  hurt  him.  He 
said : — 

“ I know  there  is  a God  and  that  He  hates  injustice  and 
slavery.  I can  see  the  storm  coming  and  I know  that  His 
hand  is  in  it.  If  He  has  a place  and  a work  for  me,  and  I 
think  He  has,  I believe  I am  ready.  I am  nothing,  but  truth 
is  everything  ; I know  I am  right  because  I know  that  liberty 
is  right,  for  Christ  teaches  it  and  Christ  is  God.  I have  told 
them  that  a house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  and 
Christ  and  reason  say  the  same,  and  they  wfill  find  it  so.” 

On  another  occasion  when  a deputation  from  the  Churches  of 
Chicago  waited  upon  him  and  attempted  to  force  his  hand  in 
respect  to  emancipation,  he  said : — 
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“ I am  approached  with  the  most  opposite  opinions  and 
advice,  and  that  by  religious  men  who  are  equally  certain  that 
they  represent  the  divine  will.  I am  sure  that  either  the  one 
or  the  other  class  is  mistaken  in  that  belief,  and  perhaps  in 
some  respects  both.  I hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  forme  to 
say  that,  if  it  is  possible  that  God  would  reveal  his  will  to 
others,  on  a point  so  connected  with  my  duty,  it  might  be 
supposed  he  would  reveal  it  directly  to  me  ...  . Whatever 
shall  appear  to  be  God’s  will,  I will  do.” 

Such  a man  might  well  cause  a flutter  in  ecclesiastical  dove- 
cotes. But  he  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  prayer  as  simply  as 
a little  child  ; he  attended  public  ’worship  with  his  family 
regularly  ; he  was  anxious  that  his  policy  should  be  worthy  of 
the  sanction  of  God.  The  concluding  words  of  his  second 
inaugural  reveal  the  spirit  of  the  man  ; a man  who  speaks  to 
the  hearts  of  others  because  he  speaks  from  his  own  heart. 

“ With  malice  towards  none ; with  charity  for  all ; with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ; to  bind  up  the  nation’s 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and 
with  all  nations.” 

This  and  the  Gettysburg  speech  are  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
world’s  oratory. 

Lincoln  was  a lover  of  his  kind,  a patriot,  a statesman,  but 
most  of  all  a great  human.  He  was  strong  and  courageous, 
moved  not  so  much  by  impulse  as  by  considered  thought. 
He  wTas 

“ a man  with  heart,  head,  hand, 

Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 
For  ever  and  ever  by, 

One  still  strong  man  in  a blatant  land. 

Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I, 

Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat — one 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie.” 

And  so  he  belongs  to  the  ages.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his  re- 
putation grows  and  that  love  clings  willingly  to  his  memory. 


